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DOMESTIC SCENE THE DAY AFTER A LATE PARTY. 


MARRIAGE ; 
oR, 
THE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, 


CHAPTER VI.—-WOMAN A NURSE. 
“ Her lot is with you ;—to be found untired, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain.’—Hemans. 


No. 198, 1855. 


Ir was past one in the morning. A heavy dew Jay 

on the hedgerows and fields in the country; and 

in the city there was a thick fog, which was even 

more penetrating than rain itself. There was a 

row of carriages in Grosvenor Street, and Mrs. 

Parker’s evening party was over. Light dresses, 
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imperfectly hidden by the opera cloak and shawl, 
flitted about the hall; and the opening and shut- 
ting of carriage doors-was universal, Nearly the 
last of the guests, and shivering in the chill air— 
for the door was open—stood Marion Ellison. 
Some mistake about her carriage, which she 
hired at Highgate, had arisen, and it did not 
arrive. In such a medley of people, all strangers 
to one another, and by no means intimate with the 
mistress of the house herself, Mrs. Ellison’s dis- 
tress excited little attention, and she stood shiver- 
ing, partly with anxiety and fatigue, and partly 
with cold, until a servant came up to her, and, be- 
ing desirous for his own sake as well as hers to 
shut up the house for the night, offered to get her 
acab. Gladly accepting any offer which would 
insure her return home, she assented; but the 
cabman, who was partially intoxicated, partially 
asleep, misunderstood the directions, and persisted 
in driving about Highbury until the two ladies, 
terrified by his obstinacy, entreated to get out and 
walk. This, however, he would by no means 
allow; and, by dint of keeping her head out of the 
window, and calling out her directions continually, 
they arrived at Highgate about half-past four 
on a chilly autumnal morning—Marion, so faint 
and tired, that she could scarcely summon courage 
to ask how baby was, lest the answer should re- 
quire her attendance in the nursery. Baby was 
asleep, her husband said, and the best thing for 
her was to go to bed quietly, and try to sleep off 
her fatigue and terror. 

He had the quiet, grave manner and measured 
tone of a man seriously displeased and deeply 
grieved, and poor Marion felt almost relieved at a 
summons from a distant patient, which prevented 
the lecture and expostulation she dreaded. She 
sank at last into a feverish slumber, from which 
she was only awakened by the wailing of her sick 
child, who, when brought to her at eight o’clock, 
looked so changed, even in twelve hours, that her 
heart misgave her, and she burst into tears. 

The Cheshire maiden, who, although rough and 
ignorant, was by no means wanting in kindness, was 
touched, and assured her the babe was not worse; 
and, as: it nestled down in her bosom, she almost 
hoped that in her wearied and fevered state she 
had magnified the danger, and again sank to 
sleep, the little one still upon her arm. 

When her husband returned soow after, and saw 
the mother and child both slumbering’on the same 
pillow, his heart was moved, and he fondly hoped 
that, with another year or two, and in the exercise 
of patient love and mild persuasion, his young 
wife might yet be changed. His kiss, gentle as it 
was, awoke her, and, starting up, she asked, in a 
confused way, what o'clock it was, if the fly was 
come, and if there were anything amiss with the 
child. He soothed her, bade her lie down again, 
or she would wake the baby, and, seeing she was 
ill, administered a little simple medicine, darkened 
the room, and gave strict orders that the house 
should be kept perfectly quiet. She lay for some 
time in a half-sleeping state, until a ring at the bell 
aroused her. It was Mrs. Ascham. Conscious 
that she was doing a very unwise thing, and mak- 
ing an effort of which she was far from capable, 
she began hastily to dress, and in a quarter of an 
hour was in the drawing-room with her visitor, 





who was full of news; but the most important 
part of her communication was the engagement of 
professor Ruthven to Annie Ashton at Norwich. 
Marion was feeling too ill and out of spirits to care 
about it; and, never having known Annie Ashton 
since her early childhood, when Marion was on a 
visit with her mother to her friends in Norfolk, 
the news excited neither surprise nor interest. 

Whien her friend left, cook came up-stairs with 
her accounts—long unsettled bills, baker’s book, 
butcher’s book, and milk book. Where could all 
the weekly money be gone? Marion could not 
imagine, since all these were left unpaid. This is 
a question no housekeeper should have to ask, 
without finding a satisfactory solution in her own 
aecount of current expenses. It is bad enough to 
find money ebb away so fast; and it is. at least a 
satisfaction to know how and where: it goes to. 
When the worst was known, and cook at last 
disappeared, Marion gathered the papers all toge- 
ther in a heap to her writing-table, and, burying 
her head in the cushions; gave vent to a long and 
passionate fit of weeping. 

Tt was four o'clock before her husband came 
home, and he was not at all pleased to find her out 
of bed. He ascribed her low spirits to the effects 
of a: coming cold, taken, no doubt; on the previous 
evening, and aggravated, possibly, by amxiety and 
self-reproach with regard to the infant. He for- 
bore to reproach her; and, indeed, it must have 
been a hard heart that could have reproached her 
now—she looked so utterly worn and desolate. 

She thought she needed company, and Amy was 
gone to pay a visit to a cousin, thinking it dull 
work to stay at the Ellisons whilst the mistress 
of the house was ill. Margaret was away with 
Grace, and there.seemed no chance of her return, 
for Grace was dangerously ill and could not be 
left. Who would she send for? her husband 
asked, as Marion still sobbed, “I am so lonely.” 
The question was repeated kindly again and 
again, but still no reply. 

“Dear Marion, any one whom you will choose, 
I will write for at once. Indeed, I think you are 
not well enough to be left so much alone, and you 
know I cannot help it.” 

She put her burning hand into his; and, looking 
up: piteously in his face, she said: “You are 
kimder than I deserve, Edmund; but I have no 
friends fit for me in sickness or sorrow.” 

What a truth! what a sad, stern, heart-desolat- 
ing: truth! Of all those morning: callers, those 
evening: visitors, those summer friends, there was 
not: one fit for the hour of sickness or sorrow. 
And'so she went to bed; the housemaid, a fine, 
flauntily dressed girl, was going out for her after- 
noon’s. holiday, and was not much pleased at 
having to light the fire first in her mistress’s 
chamber, and the nurse had more than enough to 
do to keep the pining, sickly baby from disturbing 
its mother with its screams, and little Allan from 
fretting himself into an illness. 

Allan came in the evening; the doctor was ab- 
sent, as usual, and his sister too ill to see him. 
Marion must have a nurse of some sort, that was 
certain, the cook informed him, for she couldn't 
pretend to nurse her mistress and do all the cook- 
ing; that was not to be expected. Still Marion | 
persisted in asserting that she was not ill, and 
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that any professional nurse was quite out of the | 
question for her. 

One friend of Marion’s, a little more affectionate | 
than the rest, although one who had made less | 
profession, and who happened to call in to hear of 
Mrs. Ellison during Allan’s visit, offered to go and 
sit with her till her husband’s return, and to do 
her best asa nurse. She was a handsome, intelli- 
gent girl of twenty, a cousin of Dr. Ellison’s, 
whose liveliness had rather attracted Allan when 
he had met with her at the house of his brother-in- | 
law, and who certainly showed in favourable con- 
trast to the rest of the chosen friends and associates. | 
She really liked Marion; she would have liked her | 
better, but for an idea that her cousin disliked and 
suspected all her husband’s relations; and there | 
was in her heart a little lingering feeling against | 
her for her excessive coldness and jealousy towards 
her aunt Ellison, Edmund’s mother. However, 
she went up-stairs with a good-will now, and was 
really shocked to hear the hacking cough, and to 
see the feverish cheek of the patient. 

It was seven o'clock ; the fire, which the house- 
maid had only made a feint of lighting, presented 
a black dismal appearance of charred wood and 
quantities of half consumed paper, and the room 
was a melancholy scene of confusion and disorder. 

The beautiful evening dress, which had been 
thrown across a chair in Marion’s weariness, now 
trailed on the ground ; the bed, which had not been 
made during her short absence from it in the 
middle of the day, was in a most comfortless state ; 
and there seemed at least an hour’s work in 
restoring the arrangements of the apartment to 
anything like order. 

“Tt is very kind of you to come, Ellen,” said 
Marion ; “ but where are the servants? let them 
do all that,” as she saw Ellen begin to put to 
rights, as she called it. 

“The housemaid is out, you know.” 

“Oh yes; could not cook let me have tea?” 

“JT will ring, shall IP” 

“I don’t think it’s any use: cook never answers 
abell. If you would mind baby, Jane will go 
down and get tea. I am so thirsty.” 

Ellen never did mind a baby—never, in fact, had 
had one in her arms in her life. She had been 
brought up in a most young-ladyish ignorance of 
everything useful, and she went to the nursery 
with slow and unwilling steps. Jane put up her 
finger as she entered; the baby lay across her 
lap in a heavy sleep—how unlike that of her little 
brothers and sisters after their day’s frolic in the 
fields. Ellen felt that she dared not take the 
baby ; she would rather seek her fortunes in the 
kitchen ; and accordingly she descended to see what 
were the prospects of tea for her cousin. A boy 
in an apron stood wiping knives at the dresser ; 
but there was neither cook nor signs of cook’s 
work visible. A pile of unwashed dishes and 
plates, a black fire scarcely more promising than 
that in the bed-room, and general confusion and 
disorder, quite bewildered Ellen, who had scarcely 
ever been in a kitchen in her life, and had no 
more idea how things were cooked than the baby 
up-stairs, 

“Where is the cook?” she asked of the boy 
with the dirty face. 

“ Don’t know.” 
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“Ts she gone out?” 

* Yees, she is.” 

“ How long will she be gone P” 

“Don’t know.” 

** Where is she gone?” 

The boy gave the usual answer: he had been 
already tutored : ‘‘ To the butcher’s.” 

To the butcher’s! Even Ellen, with her small 
experience, thought this unlikely at so late an hourin 
the evening, and Marion’s bell drove her to despair. 
What should she doP She had a light silk dress 
on, and lace sleeves, scarcely fit to enter the dirty 
black kitchen, much less to do work there; but 
she was determined that Marion should have some 
tea; so she tried to lift the huge kettle on to the 
fire, and succeeded beyond her expectations. To 
coax the fire to burn was another matter ; it seemed 
that the kettle was resolved to put what little fire 
there was out, and Ellen expended a whole bundle 
of fire-wood in getting a transitory blaze. While 
the water was boiling—she had heard you should 
never watch a kettle—she ran up-stairs into the 
dining-room to look for tea and sugar. 

Allan was there, walking up and down in the 
greatest perturbation. She told him her troubles, 
and he could scarcely resist a smile at her descrip- 
tion of the boy with the black face, and the enor- 
mous kettle and smoky fire ; but it was no laugh- 
ing matter after all. It really does one good 
sometimes to be put to these little shifts, to dis- 
cover how much we owe our faithful servants, and 
how politic, to say the least of it, it is to treat them 
with kindness and consideration. 

The kettle did at last boil, the tea was at last 
made, and Marion sate up in her easy chair to take 
it, whilst Ellen, with better will than power, com- 
menced arranging the uncomfortable bed. It is 
wonderful how much skill, or rather knack, those 
little common things to which we are unaccustomed 
require. Ellen Franklin was a clever girl. She 
could read and speak French and German fluently, 
was really no mean scholar in Latin, and was 
generally well informed and wel! educated ; but 
as a nurse she found herself lamentably ignorant, 
and Allan thought within himself that he should 
not like a wife who, according to her own merry 
account when she came down-stairs, could not by 
any possibility get the bed made. And as to light- 
ing a fire, it was quite impossible. 

Dr. Ellison thought much more seriously of the 
harassing cough than his wife in her feverish state 
was disposed to think of it, and he heartily wished 
he were not called upon to heal others at this time 
of domestic sickness; but after a short visit to her 
room, and a hasty meal, he was obliged again to 
set out on a professional call, desiring that leeches 
might be applied without delay, and enjoining 
Ellen to keep her cousin perfectly quiet. 

The leeches came. Cook, whose visit to the 
butcher’s had been concluded by some potent 
beverage, declared she should faint at the sight of 
blood, and was quite put aside as useless, while the 
housemaid was not yet home from her holiday 
excursion. The nurse had never yet seen a leech, 
and Ellen had not the slightest idea how they 
were to be applied. She would have been ashamed 
to confess a horror of blood, yet she felt it, and 
shrank from the task. At nine o’clock no one had 
been found bold enough to apply them, and the 
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patient’s cough and difficulty of breathing became 
alarming. 

At the very height of their distress the doctor 
himself arrived ; and, although not much pleased to 
find his prescription not yet carried into effect, he 
was too anxious and too grieved to express any 
opinion, but’at once went up-stairs and put them 
on himself. Ellen Franklin followed, looking, as 
she felt, completely humbled at her ignorance of 
nursing. She would not, however, leave them 
that night, she said; and there was so much kind- 
ness of intention, notwithstanding her poor per- 
formances, that Dr. Ellison could not refuse. 

As soon as the leeches had bled, and the house- 
maid was stationed in the sick-room, the trio, con- 
sisting of the doctor, Allan, and Ellen Franklin, 
sate down to supper ; and a sad and sorrowful meal 
it was. 

“Have you thought of any one to come and 
nurse Marion?” asked Ellen, timidly, of her 
cousin. 

“T have thought of a great many people, but 
there is some objection to all.” 

** What is to be done ?” 

“TI cannot tell you, lamsure. We need go back 
to the days of our great grandmothers, and take 
lessons in nursing: young ladies have forgotten, 
in the present day, or rather their mothers have 
forgotten for them, a very essential part of female 
education.” 

* Of education?” 

“Yes, Ellen, of education. Women are not 
born nurses. They need to serve an apprentice- 
ship to it, as men do to other professions.” 

“ But surely, Edmund, there are hired nurses 
enough for such offices.” 

“ As to there being hired nurses enough, Ellen, 
that is as the case may be. In atime of prevalent 
sickness like the present, there are not professed 
nurses enough, even classing good, bad, and indif- 
ferent together. I have been eight miles to-day 
to obtain a nurse for a poor rich man close by, 
whose wife, in the full possession of strength and 
health, cannot bear, like some other ladies, to 
look at blood, and faints at the sight of a blister ; 
and he is positively dependent on a young medical 
assistant, whose services I have procured, for the 
commonest attention in his sick-room. Indeed a 
woman ought to blush who cannot be her hus- 
band’s nurse in times of sickness, and a man 
should look well to it that the girl he marries is 
at least willing to face sickness and suffering.” 

“You must have a kind of walking of hospitals 
for ladies, Edmund,” said Ellen. ‘“ Perhaps you 
would like us to go back to convent life. Shall I 
turn sister of mercy P” 

“ A capital nurse you would make for the acci- 
dent ward in St. Thomas’s! Do you think a head 
cut open, or a crushed foot, would be pleasanter to 
look at than a leech bite ? ” 

“TI don’t quite see the possibility,” said Allan, 
speaking for the first time, “of the practical work- 
ing of your system of lady nursing. A girl may 
very likely pass the first seventeen or eighteen 
years of her life, and yet scarcely have any close 
acquaintance with illness in any form.” 

“She ought to have, then. Do not you believe 
that near to every door, there is sufficient sickness 
and suffering to give a girl at least a tolerable 





notion of what it is? Do you not think that 
some poor cottager to-night, within a few yards of 
us too, would give her little all for a watcher by 
her bed-side; and that to-morrow morning, some 
lonely widow, unable to rise from her bed to boil 
the kettle for her tea, would hail the young lady 
who should come into her cottage and do it for 
her, as a messenger of mercy ?” 

Ellen’s heart was full, and she could scarcely 
keep back her tears, as she replied, “It is hard 
that girls should be blamed for their education. I 
did not bring myself up.” 

Dr. Ellison, feeling he had spoken harshly, and 
how little it became him to judge, said, in a kinder 
tone: “ Well, Ellen, I suppose we are none of us 
past the age for education. Life itself is but 
education for immortality. Let us see that, when 
our parents and guardians put the work into our 
hands, we set to in earnest, to root up weeds 
which may have grown in the nursery garden of 
our hearts.” 

She looked thoughtful, and made her first suc- 
cessful essay as a nurse, in holding the baby while 
Jane was at supper. 

Early the next morning the kind Norfolk brick- 
layer’s wife stood at Marion’s bed-side. A weep- 
ing face it was ; but the sunshine of peace, if not of 
joy, rested on it. Marion had heard her husband 
speak of the sick baby in Grant’s Buildings, and, 
though very hoarse, and scarcely able to speak, 
asked for the little one. 

‘God has taken it,” was the reply; “and I 
shall thank Him soon from my heart, they tell 
me: but just yet, all I can do is to say, ‘ Thy will 
be done.’ ” 

** Poor little thing! did it suffer much ?” 

“They told me not, ma’am, though how any 
one can take on himself to say that, I can’t tell. 
I suppose babes are meant to suffer; but it is 
better to think of the rest they enjoy now, than 
the toil they have escaped. I came, ma’am, in my 
sorrow to tell you, that when my baby was under 
the ground I should like to come and nurse you. 
I can’t pay the doctor—he knows that—in no other 
way, and that won’t be paying him neither; but it 
would be a kind of comfort like; and he told me 
you wanted a nurse badly. He came last night 
to ask my poor mother, who lives along with us; 
but perhaps mother’s a little short tempered, and 
she mightn’t do with the servants. So pray, 
ma’am, if you can make shift till to-morrow, may 
Icome? May be I ought to come now; but I 
can’t leave the little one while ’tis on earth. It 
will be a lonely place in my heart for a long time 
to come, I know that. How is your dear baby, 
ma’am P” 

“ Very ill and pining: I have just seen it; but 
it makes my heart ache, and I sent it away.” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the bereaved 
mother, and, turning to the door, she said, “I 
wonder if I could see the doctor.” 

The doctor was below; he looked grave when 
the proposition was made to nurse the wailing 
comfortless infant, and if only for once to try to 
still the cries, which went through and through 
the kind country-woman’s heart. 

“ If love and care will cure this baby,” she said, 
as she folded it to her motherly bosom, “ how 
gladly would I give all I have to give, to the 
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dear child ;” and as it nestled there, and its feeble 
ery ceased, she seemed consoled, and humbly 
thanked its father as though he were conferring a 
boon upon her.” 

“Why, why,” thought he, as he noticed the 
strong maternal instinct, so beautiful even in this 
untutored woman, “ why is my child denied that 
which the poorest woman deems it her joy and 
pride to give?” and bidding her if possible come 
again in three hours’ time, he left the baby in the 
soundest sleep it had enjoyed for many a day, and 
his wife tranquillized by the assurance of her 
child’s well-doing. 

The next morning at breakfast, Dr. Ellison 
received a letter which somewhat surprised him, 
and put him in a state of eonsiderable perplexity ; 
it was dated Torquay, and was from the pen of his 
sister Eleanor. 

He read it twice over, before he could quite 
determine whether to be pleased, or the reverse ; 
and a third time, before he could muster courage 
to impart its contents to his wife. 


“ My dear Edmund, 

“Our cousin Ellen writes me word, that 
Marion is extremely ill, in want of companionship 
and good nursing. It remains to be proved whe- 
ther, either in the one capacity or the other, I 
shall be of any service; but at least let me try. I 
shail come under the disadvantages of a stranger, 
but, indeed, not with a stranger’s heart. I could 
love anything you love, I think; and if, as Marion 
is convalescent, she desire any other companion, 
she will not find me hard to get rid of. Papa and 
mama, Alice and Kate, are going to set off to-mor- 
row for the Continent: I trust it will answer for 
Alice, and Kate will be a capital nurse for her, 
so that I can well be spared. 

“ I shall leave by the earliest train to-morrow, and 
shall come on to your house, unless a letter meets 
me at aunt Maria’s in town, to bid me stay away. 

“‘ Hoping so soon to see you, I shall only add that 
I am your ever affectionate sister, 

** ELEANOR ELLISON.” 


Illness sometimes is a positive practical good. 
Marion Ellison was too ill, when her husband 
brought his sister’s letter to her bed-side, to resist 
anything. She was by no means in a patient or 
placable state, and her mournful “Just as you 
please,” indicated anything but composure of 
mind; but she really could not talk, and it seemed 
cruel to make her. The baby was quieter; and 
although, every time it went to sleep, it looked, as 
sick babies always do, as though it would be a 
kindness to waken it, still sleep, however ill the 
child might appear, was far more in its favour 
than the constant wailing of the last few days. 

The little grave had been closed over the poor 
woman’s baby, the grandmother had taken charge 
of the rest, and, with occasional peeps from the 
mother, it was hoped that the household would go 
on well. If the nurse whom Providence had 
thrown in the way of the Ellisens were not the 
very strongest that could have been provided, 
there was so much of moral advantage in her 
favour, and the baby’s life seemed so to hang 
upon the watchfulness and care of a true mother 
in heart, that on the whole every one was satisfied 








to see the infant Margaret on the bosom of her 
foster-parent. 

It was late in the evening when a carriage 
drove up to doctor Ellison’s door, and a simply 
dressed lady of apparently four-and-twenty stepped 
out, and was ushered into the drawing-room, 
where there was no one to receive her but Allan 
Grant. He was walking restlessly up and down 
the apartment, wondering in his mind what 
would be the consequences of all these wretched 
samples of domestic life in his own case; and he 
had almost come to the conclusion that celibacy 
was to be his lot, when Eleanor Ellison’s pleasant 
voice was heard, asking the housemaid if Mrs. 
Ellison were better. 





THE PARIS GARCON, 


THERE are two words which are daily pronounced 
in Paris, at least ten times as often as any 
others to be found in the dictionary. These are 
the words monsieur and gargon. The first 
may be regarded as a mere complimentary term, 
addressed to or significative of everybody in male 
attire, and may be dismissed with no further 
notice: the second has a more comprehensive 
signification, and its two syllables indicate an 
enormous host of ministering hands and feet, and 
heads and tongues and wits, whose possessors, 
according to the testimony of a writer who ought 
to know something of the French capital, consti- 
tute in Paris alone an effective force some seventy 
thousand strong. Gargon, as everybody knows, 
is the French for boy, and to some extent it per- 
forms in the French language the same duty as its 
corresponding term does with us. But when a man 
is called a boy in England, it is in an endearing or 
encouraging sense. Our sailors on board the fleet 
are, in current phrase, the “ boys that fear no noise 
where the thundering cannons roar,” and our 
soldiers in the trenches at the Crimea are the 
“boys to teach the Russians good behaviour.” 
Now Frenchmen in the same circumstances are 
never called boys, or gargors, which would be no 
encouragement to them, but enfans (children). 
The reason must be that the term gar¢on applied 
to men has invariably the signification of servant, 
waiter, or subordinate of some grade or other. 

The garcon is, in fact, the universal servant, 
public and private, domestic or social, within doors 
and without, of the entire population, native as 
well as foreign, of the great European capital. He 
is therefore worth our special consideration for a 
moment or two, and we shall set down a few 
observations concerning him, which may serve to 
interest the reader, who cannot possibly escape 
contact with the original when he shall chance to 
visit Paris. 

We shall begin at the lowest grade of gargon, 
and follow the several orders, according to what 
appears to us to be their several degrees of import- 
ance. 

At the foot of the scale stands the gargon 
labourer. This is a sturdy, active, laughing, 
lightsome lad, with a weather-beaten face and a 
frolicsome disposition, as yet all unsubdued by the 
realities of his hard lot, and with a word, a grin of 
recognition, a ready hand foreverybody. Perhaps 
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he is attached as daily ten-hours’ fag to a brick- 
layer or a mason, for whom he mixes mortar, 
hands him his tools, dangles the plumbline, re- 
plenishes the unfailing pipe as fast as it is smoked 
out, and skips up and down the ladder or in and out 
of the scaffolding a hundred times of a morning, in 
obedience to the slightest whim of his master. 
Perhaps he has newly arrived from Auvergne, and 
chatters a strange dialect, which is Greek to 
Parisian ears, and is under the patronising wing 
of a water-carrier, for whom he fills the tub at the 
fountain, drags it through the streets in place of 
horse or donkey, and mounts no end of stairs, 
laden with a couple of pails separated by two 
halves of hoops arranged perpendicularly, because 
the stairs are too narrow to have them horizontal. 
With these he has to edge up the staircase side- 
ways with his three-halfpenny burden, often to the 
seventh or eighth story, and repeat the process 
again and again until the whole dwelling is 
watered. Or he is from Normandy, and has found 
a home with a wholesale rubbish merchant, and 
spends the live-long day in sorting, weighing, and 
stowing the heterogeneous collections of the 
chiffoniers as fast as they are brought in for sale, 
and shovelling them into carts for conveyance to 
the mills of the manufacturer or the manure heap 
of the market-gardener. Or it may be he is 
attached to the market-gardener himself, and in 
the pleasant suburb somewhere between Paris and 
Sévres passes his youth in digging, hoeing, raking, 
lifting the precious water from the old block-and- 
pulley well, and conveying it carefully to the roots 
of every plant, that not a drop be wasted ; and in 
driving the ricketty cart in early morning to the 
Marché des Innocents, where you shall find him 
fast asleep in the sun upon a bed of cabbage-leaves 
after a breakfast of carrot soup. Perhaps you 
catch him on board a washing-boat, baling water 
from the river, or loading the sodden linen in 
baskets, under charge of the director—or, which 
is more likely, in one of those gloomy subter- 
raneous caverns of brick and stone which under- 
lie the broad quays on the north side, and where, 
in a perpetual reek of soapy steam, he stands 
elbow-deep in suds, and amid a clatter of tongues 
and wooden shoes, to which he contributes at least 
his share, assists from morn to night in the 
mysteries of the blanchissage. In all these places, 
and in a thousand workshops and work-yards— 
with painters and decorators indoors, with slaters 
and tilers on the roof, with corkers and bottlers 
and coopers in the cellar—everywhere, in short, 
where hard labour has to be done and men have 
the doing of it, you will find the garcon labourer 
at his work, and doing it with a hearty good-will 
and an enthusiastic spirit which carries him 
through, until the dream of his young ambition is 
satisfied ; which is not before he has grown into 
an efficient workman himself, and he, too, has a 
garcon at his command, whom he, in his turn, can 
order about as he chooses. 

The gargon domestic claims to come next. He 
is a being oi a totally different order, and it is but 
seldom, so far at least as our own observation has 
extended, that he is not a Parisian born. The 
male Provengal, from some cause or other, rarely 
domesticates with the housekeepers of Paris, who 
choose their men-servants chiefly from their fellow 








citizens. In the large hotels, in which it is the 
custom for many families, as well as individuals 
who have no family, to reside together, you are 
sure to meet sundry specimens of the domestic 
garcon variously employed. There is the garcon 
shoe-black, who does the whole of the boot- 
polishing for perhaps a hundred people, and who 
has never an idle hour, and the sound of whose 
hissing brush, rising from his dark den under the 
stairs, is an accompaniment to the clatter of the 
central court-yard. There is the gargon bed- 
maker, who makes your bed, dusts your sitting- 
room, sweeps the stairs, brings you your letters, 
takes your orders, and is in all respects chamber- 
man to the entire household, and who is often 
something more, performing many of those neces- 
sary yet laborious services which we English, with 
a want of consideration, leave to the housemaid— 
such as cleaning windows, hearth-stoning door- 
steps, shovelling snow or ice from the pavement, 
and lugging fuel to the several apartments. ‘Then 
there is the gargon cook, who studies the mysteries 
of the cuzsine under his chef, and whom you see 
in neat white apron and spotless sleeves, popping 
constantly in and out of the kitchen, and up and 
down stairs, with a folded napkin on his arm and 
a savoury dish steaming under his chin; or you 
find him roasting the coffee in the early morning 
over a charcoal fireor pounding the cocoa-nibs— 
or washing and steeping rice—or slicing roots for 
soup—and always, whatever he is doing, with an 
air of importance on his countenance, and the 
grace and gait of a gentleman in his attitudes and 
movements. And if the establishment where you 
locate be of a superior class, you will meet also 
with the gargon page, who would be a footman, 
only he wants a livery, and has no need of that 
species of politeness which footmen put on when 
it is wanted, because he has a politeness which is 
natural to him, and which he never puts off. His 
function is not easily described; he performs a 
variety of nameless little offices, and is to a great 
extent within doors what the commissionaire is 
without; he is always undeniably well-dressed, 
and, for aught we know, his duty may consist as 
much in attesting by his presence the respectability 
of the establishment as in any specified office he 
has to perform. 

But the garcon par excellence is he of the 
restaurant, the café, the estaminet, the diner, 
who is perpetually before the eye of the public, and 
who belongs to the public exclusively. This 
particular class, which outnumbers all the others 
taken together, contains also a remarkable variety 
of grades. It is said that the success of a specula- 
tion which has for its object to provide refresh- 
ments for the people, and coming within either of 
the denominations above mentioned, depends more 
upon the qualities of the garcons employed, than 
upon any one thing besides. If there is rivalry 
among proprietors in the excellence of the dishes 
to be eaten and the wines to be drunk, it is averred 
that there is still more in the respectability and 
dexterity of their garcons. The garcons them- 
selves are not ignorant of this, and judging from 
the perfection of their acquirements in the art of 
ministration, they must have entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of their masters. The readiness 
with which they comprehend your wishes, even 
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though you cannot speak their language, or will 
determine your hesitating choice when you are 
puzzled to determine it yourself—the patience with 
which they listen to needless directions—the 
prompt and brief politeness of their reply—their 
celerity in answering all demands satisfactorily— 
all are as marvellous as their result is generally 
agreeable to a new-comer. In the exercise of such 
a profession there is room for the cultivation of 
many truly estimable qualities; and an accom- 
plished gargon in a first-rate establishment can 
scarcely be an ordinary man. They are, as a 
matter of course, valued according to their pro- 
ficiency, and sums which would appear fabulous 
were we to mention them are stated as the salaries 
of the most finished hands. It is within our 
knowledge that more than one vestawrant has 
owed its popularity to the reputation of its leading 
garcon, and that when, upon a difference with its 
proprietor, he has withdrawn to the house of a 
rival, he has carried half the custom along with 
him. To be celebrated in this peculiar walk of 
life, a garcon must possess a fine imposing figure, 
the readiest intelligence, unwearied activity, a 
temper which nothing can ruffle, with a clear, 
sonorous, and musical voice. This last-named 
qualification would not appear of any real import- 
ance, but in fact it is the crowning point which 
completes the catalogue of the accomplishments of 
the first-rate gargon. He is sometimes addressed 


| adozen times in a minute, and, whatever his grade, 


he replies to all demands by the utterance of the 
words “ Bien M’sieu,” which is a token that he 
has heard your request and will satisfy it. Now, 
if he squeaks, or drawls, or whines, or stammers, 
or croaks, or hesitates, or roars, or whispers, or 
snarls, or snuffles out these words five hundred 
times an hour, he will be considered anything but 
an ornament to the establishment, and what is 
worse, he will excite the imitative ridicule of the 
guests, in which case his summary discharge is a 
certainty. Butif he deliver the unvarying formula 
in a round, clear, musical tone, like a staccatoed 
note froma good bass singer, he will become a 
favourite, and may demand what salary he pleases ; 
so, at least, say the French authorities on this 
subject, who ought to know. 

We do not pretend that in the above several 
classes we have embraced the entire gargon world. 
Any attempt to do that would be utterly vain. 
In all places throughout Paris and its suburbs, the 
garcon is the medium through whom you obtain 
what you want. Enter any place, whether on 
business or pleasure, or for the purpose of refresh- 
ment, and you have no sooner pronounced the ta- 
lismanie word gargon, than a person in a white 
apron is at your side, whose one object in life is to 
satisfy your wants and make you comfortable. If, 
which is not very likely, it should happen that he 
cannot himself perform your request, he will, in all 
likelihood, politely request that you will give your- 
self the trouble to sit down, while he scampers off in 
search of somebody who can: and it would really 
seem that from long habit or instinct, or some- 
thing, he has a constitutional aversion to leaving a 
demand of any kind unsatisfied, and feels unhappy 
and irksome to himself when he is under the ne- 
cessity of doing so. 

The life of a Parisian gargon is unavoidably a 





laborious one, and makes great demands on the 
constitution. It is not; however, so wearing as at 
first sight it would appear; he has comparatively 
little to do in the early part of the day; the 
number of breakfasts taken in the cafés and re- 
stawrants bears no sort of proportion to those of 
the dinners and al fresco suppers; and he has 
time enough to lounge on the chairs and the 
benches, and to read the papers and the current 
flimsy literature of the period during a good part 
of the fore and afternoon. It is from about three 
in the afternoon till eleven at night that his ser- 
vices are in full request, and during all these hours 
he is allowed but one interval of half an hour, for 
a hurried meal and a seat, to recruit his powers. 
His labour, save in exceptional cases, is over before 
midnight, and he is not an early riser—and he has 
his holidays once a fortnight. 

Taking into consideration the rather singular 
circumstance, that you rarely if ever catch a 
glimpse of a garcon beyond the age of forty—that 
they all disappear from public view in the course 
of their ninth lustre—the question naturally arises, 
What becomes of them all? We see hundreds of 
grey-headed waiters in our old inns and hotels at 
home, but we never catch a glimpse of a single 
grizzled garcon, much less a grey-headed one. 
Where do they go to just as the age of discretion 
arrives? and what becomes of them? It is said 
that they never grow old, which can be true only 
in a general sense, and cannot apply to the indi- 
vidual. They cannot all die just at that crisis, for 
in fact they are a remarkably healthy body of 
men. Then what becomes of them? Does the 
garcon at forty, after having waited on the whims 
of all the world for the best five-and-twenty years 
of his life, relinquish his occupation because he has 
had enough of it, and retire upon his gains to lead 
the life of a gentleman, to dine at cafés where he 
formerly served, to bawl gareon! in his turn, in- 
stead of exploding Bien M’sieu, and to take his 
ease and enjoy his dignity in the sight of that very 
public who witnessed the zeal of his servitude, and 
profited by his unremitting attention? Does he 
work long enough only to accumulate capital suf- 
ficient to embark in business on his own account, 
and then set up a restaurant or an estaminet, and 
keep a squad of garcons of his own, whose opera- 
tions he controls from his inner retreat, whence he 
issues orders, and where he balances a profitable 
account between himself and the public? Does 
he invest the savings of his laborious life in the 
lease of a large hotel, furnish it substantially, and 
let its hundred apartments to the world of Paris 
and of all Europe besides—taking to himself a 
wife for a domestic manager, who helps him to 
grow rich as he grows old, and to get the world 
under his feet just as he goes out of it? Does he 
go with his treasured hoardings upon the stock 
exchange at the Bourse, and dabble in the three 
per cents., and the new loan, and in all manner of 
railway shares and mining speculations and scrip, 
till, if successful, his coffers flow over, and he for- 
gets that he was ever a garcon at all? Does he 
launch steam-boats on the Seine, and run them 
down to St. Cloud or up to Fontainbleau? or does 
he go into the omnibus line, and buy shares in the 
great company, and live quietly upon the ten per 
cent. which he gets as a dividend? We are 
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assured, upon very good authority, that he does all | approach the coast, a something wild and peculiar, 


these things, and that, generally speaking, the 


knowledge of men and things, which he has picked | it is impossible for any one to return thence with- 


up during the servitude of his youth, enables him 
to carry a sound, practical judgment into business 
affairs, when his mature years come ; and that it 
is very rare indeed that he makes a false move, or 
fails to accomplish more or less completely the end 
he has in view. For our part, we have not the 
slightest objection to this consummation, so that 
he chooses an honest trade; for we have too 
grateful a sense of his civil services as garcon to 
wish him anything short of prosperity in his after 
career. 

“ Garcon ! une demi-tasse.” 

“ Bien M’sieu.” 





A GLANCE INTO FINLAND. 
BY JOHN LUDVIG RUNIBERG. 


Tue intention of this sketch is not to present a 
topographical description of Finland, but merely 
to give a hasty outline of some of its beauties, and 
to revive in memory some of the agreeable impres- 
sions which the traveller may there have received. 
Apart from these pleasant recollections are some 
dark pictures of human suffering, which yet do not 
appear out of place amid the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of its natural scenery. 

He who desires to enjcy the sight of a people in 
the possession of prosperity and abundance must 
visit those countries where nature, conquered by 
the power and the skill of man, yields up to him 
her willing gifts; but if, on the contrary, he prefers 
to see nature in her primeval glory, he must go 
where she still freely developes her gigantic 
powers and derides the efforts which a feeble race 
has made for her subjugation. Finland, perhaps 
more than any other country, affords pictures of 
this class. It abounds in variety, from the level, 
cultivated sea-coast to the upland districts, with 
their dizzy heights and desolate fens and moor- 
lands, to the dreary solitudes to which no path 
leads, and where alone the wounded black cock or 
ptarmigan pursues its lonely flight. 

The greater number of travellers visiting the 
eoast of Finland, from the cultivated countries of 
Europe, would discover no very striking pecu- 
liarities, and, with the exception of climate and 
language, would meet with nearly all the familiar 
objects of their native land. No stranger, how- 
ever, advancing to the more remote districts of 
Finland, would recognise anything which he had 
seen before,sodecidedly marked, so strongly charac- 
terised, is every object which would there meet his 
eye. Whilst village after village and farm after 
farm, especially in the districts bordering on the 
more southern coast, testify to the abundance of 
population, their prosperity and comfort, yet upon 
the more inland roads the traveller may proceed for 
many miles without a single cottage meeting his 
eye; and if, after a long journey, such a one should 
be seen, it stands upon the edge of a vast illimitable 
moor, or amid wild woods surrounding a half 
hidden morass, like some foreign growth upon the 
huge and vigorous trunk of nature. There is 


which produces a singularly striking effect, so that 


out being deeply impressed. But these rocky dis- 
tricts are merely of a different character to the 
higher and more inland tracts of country, because 
each has its own strongly marked and individual 
features. 

The old Swedish melodies are at home, as it were, 
on our coast, and are so perfectly in accordance 
with the country around, that no one can doubt 
their origin among similar scenes. The native 
songs also, which are heard from the lips of the 
inhabitants of the coast, are akin to the Swedish 
popular songs ; the similarity, however, is not to 
be explained, by supposing them to be the conse. 
quence of Swedish emigrations, but rather from 
the kindred character of the locality with which 
they are so perfectly in harmony. On the other 
hand, nothing well can be more dissimilar than 
the spirit of these songs and the national melodies 
of Finland. The Necks Polska, as heard on the 
coast, accords so perfectly with the isles which the 
listener sees, and the air which he breathes, that 
he might believe it the very inspiration of a sum- 
mer evening on that wild sea-side. Heard, how- 
ever, amid the lofty hills and the desolate moor- 
land tracks of Saarijarvi, of Rautalampi, or of 
Witasaari, it would express merely the discontent 
of a heart whose dearest object was afar off. In 
precisely the same way would the Finland melody, 
Minun Kultani, or any other, be equally out of 
place on the sea-coast. 

It would be difficult to find any melodies more 
accordant with those of the interior of Finland 
than the Swiss; nay, indeed, strangers have often 
discovered a resemblance between Switzerland and 
Finland ; and it may be safely asserted that if two 
distinct countries bear any degree of resemblance 
in the character of their scenery, there will be 
some resemblance also in the character of their 
popularsongs. For as human nature in its totality 
is a mirror which reflects the earth, so is the indi- 
vidual man in various portions of the earth the 
reflex of those great natural features which sur- 
round him. From this, cause the dissimilarity 
between the popular songs of the higher and 
lower country may be regarded as an irresistible 
proof of the inborn difference of these two dis- 
tricts. 

Without pretending to assert any superiority in 
either of these districts, in those respects which 
have reference to individual taste or liking, I still 
believe that the same human being cannot pay an 
equally heart-felt homage to the distinct charac- 
teristics of each. He, for instance, who has lived for 
any length of time under the influence of these 
two regions will receive into the innermost depths 
of his soul one only, and not both, without reference 
to his being a native of either. Because if the 
tone of his mind is of a calm and devotional 
character, he must of necessity give the pre- 
ference to the upland country. The cheerful, 
bold, and enterprising temperament will most pro- 
bably love the sea-shore, and the calculating, sober 
mechanical mind, find itself best off on the level 
lands near the coast. If, however, the first-men- 
tioned of these temperaments receive with the 





also, even in the rocky districts, especially as they 


utmost fidelity, and retain in the most living man- 
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ner, the impression of nature, we may be allowed 
perhaps to give that region which produced the 
highest and deepest impression the highest rank. 
Among those places which most fully present 
the leading characteristics of the interior of Fin- 
land, may be selected, both as regards its situation 
and the manners and condition of its people, the 
remote, poor, but beautiful district of Saarijarvi. 
Saarijirvi may, with few exceptions, be taken asa 
type of the whole interior of the country. The 
life of the Saarijarvi peasant is simple and stern as 
the natural scenery which surrounds him. His 
only luxury is the hut which he inhabits, and the 
interior of which presents an extraordinary picture 
to the stranger. The walls and floor, formed of 
shapeless pine logs and planks, are black as pitch, 
the former with the smoke, and the latter from 
the use of years and the absence of soap and water. 
The roof is seldom seen: it is hidden by a cloudef 
smoke, which hangs at the height of seven er 


eight feet, like a grey curtain, and overshadows ' 


without oppressing. Here and there this cloud is 
penetrated by rays of light which the dayypours in 
through the wide smoke-vent in the roof, and:some- 
times, though seldom, a star may be seen glancing 
inalso. Windows there are none, but holes merely, 
which are opened or shut according to pleasure. 

In order fully to perceive the peculiarities of 
this dwelling, it should be seen on a winter’s even- 
ing. The wall, in style and architecture like our 
old milestones, is fully exhibited. An immense 
fire of rough pinewood burns on the hearth, and 
casts a dazzling light around the cottage, which, 
in its more remote corners, is lighted by burning 
slips of wood—now stuck in the walls, and now 
placed on the floor. Within all this blaze of light 
a great crowd of people may generally be seen 
busily occupied or taking their rest. The women 
sit at their wheels spinning, or are busied at the 
kneading-trough or hand-mill; the men make 
baskets, sledges, skates, or the like; beggars and 
free inmates stretch themselves before the fire, 
while some old man quietly employs himself in 
tending the burning fagots. The crowd of chil- 
dren has by this time crept up to the wall, where 
they lie and chirrup in perfect amity and concert 
with the crickets. At the long trough near the 
door stands the peasant’s horse, enjoying his 
chopped straw, the warmth, and the human so- 
ciety ; whilst the cock, if he have not gone to 
rest in the midst of his family, pays visits to his 
friends in every corner of the room, and is in all 
cases very much at home. 

Such is the scene presented with more or less 
variety in a Finland hut on a winter’s evening. 
If any one imagines that comfort does not exist in 
such a dwelling, he is mistaken; not merely na- 
tives, but those who have been brought up under 
totally different circumstances, may find them- 
selves very well off there. ‘The atmosphere of the 
place, in consequence of the continual fire and the 
constant current ot air, is fresh and pure, spite of 
the want of attention and order which may offend 
the eye. But, in fact, the black floor ceases to ap- 
ed dirty, because no glimpse is visible of neg- 

ected cleanliness; the stranger knows that he 
stands upon discoloured, not scoured boards, and 
that peculiarity of the human mind comes here 
into operation, which tolerates little cleaning so 





long as more pressing wants are satisfied. ‘The 
upland peasant lives in ne state of counterfeit re- 
finement; he bivouacs in the desert. And when 
the traveller steps out of the winter's cold 

the warm, hospitable hearth, he does not step'to 
imguire whether the shelter which covers him is 
black or white—whether the floor upon which he 
stands has been scoured or not. 


We have mentioned beggars and free inmatesas || 
constitutmg a part of the population ofa Finland 


cottage. ‘They are, in fact, so general and so im- 
portant a part of the household, that they deserve 
amore particular description. ‘The free mate is 
a-species of Fiuland swallow. Like the swallow, 
he asks room for himself and ‘his, under ‘the pen- 
sant’s roof, and it is freelygiven; and, Tike the 
bird also, he lives on what the day provides. ‘The 
payment which he returns is, for the smost part, 
the service that he venders by throwime firewood 


imto the room through the window-like opening. | 
What else he may do for the well-being of the | 
house stands on a different basis. Heeontribates | 


for ‘his maintenance, sometimes, the wesult of -a 


little fishing or shooting, besides which he is ecca- | 
sionally allowed to cut wood on the farm, which he | 


turns to profit. If hemanages to get-a ‘cow, she 
lives with the -peasant’s:cows, and is:also a privi- 
leged free inmate of her stall, just as her owner is 
of his corner in the cottage. As his:wants are 
small, and, through ‘the kindness of the farmer, 
the payment which is required still less, it is evi- 
dent that he, more than amy one else, can indulge 
the love of ease and repose which is universal in 
Finland. Hence he may most frequently be seen 
resting in winter on a bench before the fire, and in 
summer on the green sward in the sunshine. 
Without doubt many of ‘these free ‘inmates are 
unprofitable to the cultivaters of ‘the land in gene- 
ral, and especially so to those under whose roof 
they abide ; but unmistakably noble is the dispo- 
sition of that peasantry who, for so poor an equiva- 
lent, share their small dwellings and often their 
scanty fare, with these their foodless and roofless 
fellow creatures. Saarijarvi may defy any other 
place to show an equal number of this class. 
Thinly populated, and still more sparsely cultivated, 
and abounding in moorland tracts which afford no 
produce, this district is possessed of every essential 
for the formation and continuance of such a race. 
The second indispensable character in the cot- 
tage of the peasant is the beggar. He is not, it is 
true, a fixture, but comes and goes. A day seldom 
passes without a visit from several of this class at 
any cottage situated near the public road, so that 
the well-known words of Stagnelius are very ap- 
plicable—‘‘ The shadows vanish, but they are per- 
petual.” The beggar is never despised or over- 
looked. He often goes with wife and child from 
farm to farm, everywhere received as a guest, not 
as an alms-man. The hearth is warm for him as for 
the others ; he asks for nothing, fer every oneknows 
his wants beforehand, and supplies them as well 2s 
lies in his power. Nobody thinks of giving him 
broken victuals; he eats like the rest of the house- 
hold, of the best which the little farm supplies, 
that is, of its sole supply. He tells his story, if he 
have one to tell, and if he incline to joke with any 
one in the cottage, he is quite free to do so; and 
his children, if he have any, play with the children 
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he || of the house. At night he goes to rest where he | where hay-making was going forward. Around 
e- || can find a convenient place, either by the wall or the walls of the barn where the harvest was to be 
mn |i on a bench, annoyed if another gets the best place, , housed, hung the provision-baskets of the work- 
m |} and well pleased if he is lucky enough to secure it | people, into some of which we looked for curiosity. 
to to himself. When he goes, if he is feeble himself, In all we found cakes made of bark, perfectly black 
is || or have infirm persons in his charge, the peasant, | when broken, but covered on the outside with 
he I} according to ancient usage, harnesses his horse | chalk-like meal, more attractive to the eye than 
i| and drives him to the next farm willingly, and | the potato. Besides this, in some of them was a 
RS || without expecting fee or reward. | piece of dry salt fish, in others merely a few grains 
od || Thus lives the beggar in Sairijarvi and among , of salt. If, therefore, we consider the laborious- 
a } the Finland peasants in general. He eats bark | ness of the employment, carried on under intense 
re || bread because the peasant eats it; if the peasant , heat and with no better food than, as we have seen, 
is || ate wheaten bread, the beggar would do the same. , is in general use, some idea may be formed of 
mii The poverty which at times prevails among the the destitution which exists, and of the strength 
a= | | people of Saarijarvi is indescribable. The scanty | of human nature which can endure it. 
we || || and unwholesome food to which they are often re-| Brandy, that general bane of prosperity and 
e |! duced, operates injuriously upon their physical | comfort, may perhaps cause some of the misery of 
t, || powers ; and, unacquainted with other enjoyments | this district; but, after all, very few are able to 
id than sleep and rest, it is not to be wondered at , obtain it. 
Be that they so willingly resign themselves to these,| As regards the treatment which the beggar 
e and neglect to labour for any other. Their solici- ; receives among the peasantry of this upland 
2 tude appears seldom to extend beyond the morrow, | region, it must be ascribed to their universal 
a and the labour even for that gives them more | hospitality and kindness. Very rarely indeed 
A than enough to think about. No branches of the | could a people be found more willing to impart of 
le industrial arts have struck root in this region, be- | that which they have, or more accessible to the 
ie cause, remotely situated as it is from cities and | prayers of others. In every case they will set 
le more cultivated districts, no market could be found | before the stranger the best which the house 
is | for their products without the greatest expense | affords, and he will have the greatest difficulty in 
re || and difficulty. | compelling them to receive even a small payment 
ry, | | Agriculture has here a formidable enemy in | for the benefit he has enjoyed under their roof. 
a nocturnal frosts. Some farms are so completely | Such a state of feeling is common where a people 
e | desolated thereby as not to have seed for the fol- | live in close connection with nature. 
n | lowing season. The peasant, when he has been| The cares and anxieties regarding food, which 
nh | famished through the greater part of the year, | incessantly press upon the people of Saarijirvi, 
in || hastens in the autumn to cut his harvest before | leave no spare time for those cheerful gaieties 
| tne grain is fully matured, much less ripened. | which in other places give rise to popular festivals 
re | | The cattle, which in summer feed upon the grass | and sports. It is only at Christmas and Midsum- 
be | | on the wooded hills and in rocky valleys, live | mer that any general sentiment of enjoyment is 
of | through the winter upon straw, which has often | diffused. During Christmas, people assemble for 
| been fetched from a distance of ten, twelve, or even | amusement, although not so frequently or in such 
a- | fifteen miles ; and frequently for months also upon | great numbers as in richer and more happily 
r | much less nutritious food. | situated districts. But even in the huts of the 
8 The poor milk, which the cows give in small | forest peasants, the table stands covered through 
T | | quantity under these circumstances, is barely suffi- | the whole week with the best that the house can 
3. | eient to wash down the dry bark-bread, which on | supply, after the long autumn fast, in order to 
1, | many farms constitutes the only food of their | entertain and gladden the heart of the Christmas 
ae | owners. An idea may be formed of the condition | guest with a warm welcome. Nobody enters at 
il | of these upland peasants, when we are told on | this season without being offered a refreshment ; 
credible authority that not many years since, in | the poor has ever his share of the morsel, and he 
- || consequence of frost, two farms only within that | presents even to the wealthy an entertainment 
iS vast district possessed bread made either of rye or | which is not to be despised. The scouring of 
n | corn. The phrase, “ He eats corn bread the year | benches and tables forms part of the ceremonial 
it || round,” is equivalent to, “ He is a wealthy man.” | of Christmas-eve, besides which, it is customary to 
it The writer recoliects two occasions when this | cover the walls with a complete net-work of spills, 
a | want came under his own knowledge in the most | or small fagots, for burning, which remain there 
a distressing form. On a hunting excursion, we | until they are gradually removed by the demand 
» Fo entered a cottage to rest. The place was full of | for daily consumption. 
n | children, besides older and younger people; not| Midsummer night is the gayest of all their 
t far from the hearth were reared up a number of | festivities. On that occasion are lighted the 
. pieces of the yellowish-brown inner bark of the | Aacko fires, as they are called, and as much 
° fir-tree, which resembled stiff pieces of hide. | powder as would be considered extravagant if used 
=; Without more closely examining them, we inquired | for the slaughter of wild fowl, is expended in honour 
? what they were, and for what purpose they were | of the occasion. For the purpose of the kacko fire, 
4 to be used. | a lofty half-burned fir-tree, standing upon a naked 
3 “Dear sir!” replied the host, “they are to | and commanding hill, is selected, around which are 
8 || make our bread.” | piled inflammable and resinous materials, the higher 
y || The words were few, but the tone in which they | the better. This pile is kindled at midnight, and 
d were spoken wrung every heart of his auditors. __ burns fiercely amid the firing of guns, the music 
Another time we came by chance into a meadow | of fiddles, and the shouts of exultation and 
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rejoicing. These huge bonfires, seen beneath the 
dusk summer heavens, and in the midst of moor- 
and wastes and desolate valleys, produce a strangely 
fascinating effect. 

The peasant of Saarijirvi is in his exterior, slow, 
passive, and taciturn. His disposition is gentle, 
patient, and submissive. The poverty which 
oppresses him, and in which he lives, makes him 
reserved. All his emotions, all the powers of his 
being, work inwardly, so that he very rarely makes 
any outward demonstration. The sternly magni- 
ficent scenery which surrounds him has never 
permitted him to bring it under his subjection. 
Nature presents herself to him as mighty and 
unconquerable; his soul is paralysed, and his 
physical powers slumber and waste away. Never- 
theless, there are many instances of this apparently 
chaotic being, when placed under other circum- 
stances, developing such powers and ready ability 
as could hardly have been expected from more 
gifted minds after long practice. 

This district is full of natural beauties, as are 
most places in the upland country. Nothing can 
make a deeper impression on the mind than the 
boundless forest solitudes. The stranger wanders 
through them, as at the bottom of the sea, in an 
unbroken, profound silence, hearing only, far above 
his head, the wind moaning through the branches 
of the spruce fir or the still more lofty head of the 
pine tree. Now and then he comes upon a forest 
lake, like some descent to the subterranean world, 
to whose abrupt tree-grown margin comes no 
breath of wind, and whose surface is never ruffled 
unless by the gambols of a shoal of fish, or the 
floating body of the solitary diver. A skyey vault 
arches itself below his feet, more serene than that 
above him. 

On another occasion, he hears the sound of a 
forest water-fall. He advances towards it; he 
seems to be just upon it, and yet he beholds 
nothing but barren sand hills, overgrown with 
long and scathed fir trees, until at the distance of 
a stone’s-throw, he perceives on the opposite bank 
the tops of birch trees. At once he has reached 
the abrupt edge of the hill, and now he sees the 
glittering of brilliant waters between the leaves, 
and seizes with his right hand, to steady his 
descent, the roots of a birch tree, while with his 
left he supports himself by the uppermost branches 
of another. In this way he descends to the stream, 
and then looking upward, sees above him a narrow 
slip of sky, and on either hand an impenetrable 
network of leaves and branches. 

When, after a long ramble among the mono- 
tonous trees of the moorland, the stranger reaches 
at length its limits, he beholds, as if by enchant- 
ment, a picture of the most immense magnitude 
and variety; marshes, moorland after moorland, 
with woody islands and promontories; the course 
of rivers, fields and hills. Marvellous are the 
varied masses of light and shade which the eye 
takes in at one glance, even from the nearest black 
wood in yon marshy valley, and the forest of red 
pines and birch trees, which, like a garland, 
encircle the foot of that highest hill. The won- 
derful beauty of such a scene becomes also still 
more enhanced, when the sunshine of a summer 
day, broken by flying clouds, plays over it with 
ever-varying shadow: 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
LESSON IV.—IMITATION OF JESUS. 
§ 1. Example of our Saviour. 

As for the imitation of the Lord Jesus himself, to 
which we are exhorted in the Scriptures, that is 
something intermediate between the imitation of 
the divine goodness (spoken of above), and the 
imitation of mere human beings. So far forth as 
he was a divine person, we can imitate only his 
acts: but considered as to his human nature, we 
are told, “ Let the same mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus :” and thereupon we have his 
humility and obedience held up for our imitation. 
And again, we are told that we “have not a high 
riest who cannot be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” 

Now, though of course he had no evil propen- 
sities, we should remember, that if he had not had 
those human feelings and inclinations which are 
not in themselves evil, he could not have been 
a like as we are,” or, indeed, tempted at 
all. 

And it is to be observed, that there are many 
human feelings which become evil when wrongly 
indulged, but which are not so when properly 
controlled. For instance, it is no sin for one who 
is fatigued by labour of any kind, to long for 
repose; only, he would be wrong to indulge this 
desire when duty calls on him to rouse himself to 
exertion. 

So also, it is no sin for any one to be glad of the 
love and approbation of his friends and country- 
men; provided he does not sacrifice duty for the 
sake of their favour, or do anything oz purpose to 
gain applause for its own sake. And the like in 
many other cases. 


§ 2. Jesus had human Feelings. 

There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
Lord Jesus was indifferent to the good opinion of 
his countrymen, which he might have obtained by 
falling in with their wishes and expectations. And 
they would have welcomed him with open arms, if 
he would have allowed them to “make him a 
king,” to deliver them from the yoke of the 
Romans, and found a triumphant and splendid 
temporal empire. Instead of this, he exposed 
himself, by disappointing their hopes, to their 
hatred and scorn, to insults and tortures, and a 
most ignominious as well as cruel death. 

We have no reason to think that he did not feel 
all this, even more than his bodily sufferings. 
And, accordingly, we are told that he “ endured 
the cross, despising the shame ;” and we are ex- 
horted to “consider him that endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself.” (Heb. xii.) 

Again, if any one should feel weariness and 
disgust in labouring long and painfully at the 
task of instructing ignorant, narrow-minded, and 
perverse learners, and slowly overcoming their 
prejudices; this would be no sin, provided he did 
not shrink from the task, if duty imposed it, nor 
suffer any impatience to break out. And when, 
therefore, we see our blessed Master condescending 
to labour, day after day, and year after year, in 
gradually enlightening the minds of humble 
fishermen and peasants, and in correcting their 
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errors, we have here an example, in all respects 
for our imitation, of patient and humble assiduity. 

Again, there is nothing sinful in feeling dis- 
pleased with persons who manifest stubborn in- 
gratitude, and repay kindness with bitter insult 
and cruel persecution. The sin would be in allow- 
ing ourselves to indulge revengeful feelings; 
“ rendering evil for evil, railing for railing.” And, 
accordingly, the apostle Peter holds up to us the 
example of our Lord Jesus in this point also, who 
“did no violence; who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threatened 
not;” and who, as we read in the evangelists, 
prayed for his murderers. 

These points are here noticed merely as 
specimens. ‘There are many others which every 
attentive reader of the Gospels cannot fail to be 
struck with, in which the excellencies of our Lord’s 
character as a man plainly appear, and are suitable 
for our imitation. 


§ 3. The Nature of the Lord Jesus mysterious. 


But some persons, though far from indifferent 
to the subject of religion, do not pay sufficient 
attention to that important portion of it which is 
now before us—the example of Jesus, as set forth 
in Scripture for our imitation. Instead of this, 
they have occupied themselves in discussing 
questions as to several mysterious points on which 
Scripture reveals nothing. Jn what manner the 
divine nature was united with the human in the 
person of our Saviour—and what was the precise 
character of his inward feelings—these, and other 
such questions, are what the sacred writers have 
left unexplained. And we cannot doubt that if 
an explanation of these had been possible, and 
needful for us, it would have been given. Yet 
these are questions which some persons presume 
freely to discuss ; as if the speculations of human 
reason could enlighten us on matters not revealed 
to the apostles, or at least not revealed dy them. 
And such rash speculations have often drawn off 
men’s attention from what is plainly set forth in 
Scripture for our practical benefit. 

ow the human body and mind act on each 
other we cannot explain or understand; but we 


'| know that they do, and we can make a practical 
| use of that knowledge. 
'| of the sun; we cannot explain how it is that it 


We know not the nature 


continues to throw out light and heat without be- 
ing, as a candle is, consumed in so doing: but we 
can see by its light, and enjoy its warmth. 

And even so we can benefit by the teaching and 
the example of the Lord Jesus, though we have a 
very dim and imperfect notion of his real nature. 
To turn aside from a practical benefit that is placed 
within our reach, and occupy ourselves instead with 
speculative inquiries about matters beyond our 
reach, would be like the folly of our first parents, 
who, when permitted to “ eat of the tree of life,” 
turned to the forbidden “ tree of Knowledge.” 

Some people, again, allow their veneration for 
Christ and his apostles to vent itself on tangible 
objects, such as “relics,” or on supposed holy 
places, to which they make pilgrimages. We are 
told that our divine Master left us “an example 
that we should follow his steps,” instead of which 
they go to Jerusalem to tread literally on the 
ground he trod. Instead of “ putting on Christ,” 





as the apostle exhorts us, they venerate a tunic 
he is supposed to have worn, or bits of wood of 
the supposed “true cross ;” or procure a bottle of 
water from the river Jordan, for baptizing their 
children. Instead of being followers of the 
apostles, even as they were of Christ, they bow 
down before fragments of their bones, or locks of 
their hair, ete. 

All this is as if some one, when shown a tree 
bearing delicious and wholesome and nourishing 
fruit, should neglect the fruit, and try to feed on 
the leaves or bark; or as if, when he had received 
a package of most valuable goods, he should lay 
them by, and make no use of them, but wear with 
much pride the canvass wrapper in which they 
were packed up. 

§ 4. Jesus a faultless Model. 

The great advantage of our Lord’s example, as 
compared with any description of an imaginary 
person—an ideal perfect man—is its reality. 
We know that he did actually live on this earth, 
and that what is recorded of him is not fiction or 
supposition, but what was really said and done. 

But again ; his example has the advantage over 
those of all other actually existing persons, of be- 
ing absolutely perfect. The greatest, and noblest, 
and purest of all merely human characters have 
their imperfections; and these an imitator might 
be led into, through his admiration of their excel- 
lence. And it may be observed, by the way, that 
this is a mistake some people may be in danger of, 
in reference to the characters in the Old Testament 
history. They may suppose that every person 
mentioned with any degree of commendation, and 
especially those who were endowed with any pro- 
phetical powers, or received any other mark of 
divine favour, are to be looked on as perfect mo- 
dels—held up for our imitation throughout ; though 
many of them were undoubtedly guilty of faults 
deserving much censure, even considering the 
rude age in which they lived. And all of them 
did live in such a half-civilised, half-barbarian 
state of society, as requires great allowances to be 
made for those brought up in it. Their compara- 
tively gross and uncultivated intellectual and 
moral condition is what our Lord alludes to in his 
expression, “ hardness of heart.” (Matt. xix. 8.) 

Even the best, however, of these men are not to 
be imitated as if they could be reckoned faultless. 
But in imitating our divine Master, whatever 
errors we may fall into by our own injudicious 
imitation, we cannot be led into any, by imperfec- 
tions in the model itself. 

And in studying the life of our Lord, in con- 
junction with that of the earliest disciples, we 
have the advantage of seeing not only a perfect 
model, but also an example of the copying of that 
model. We not only see the original pattern, but 
are also shown how it was first imitated. “ Be ye 
followers,” says the apostle Paul, “ of me, even as 
T am of Christ Jesus.” We thus have, as it were, 
before us, not only a perfect human figure, but also 
a statue made from it by a first-rate sculptor. 


§ 5. Danger of erroneous Imitation. 

But, as has just been said, it is possible to fall 
into mistakes by our own injudicious and improper 
imitation of a faultless example, or, indeed, of any 
example. If some one’s conduct is perfectly right 
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for him, or under his circumstances, we may be | him. Encompassed by poverty and the cares of a 
altogether wrong in copying it if we are placed in! rising family, she could do but little; but that 


quite different circumstances. 

If a king, for instance, or any one else in high 
authority, conducts himself in the best possible 
manuer, it would be absurd, and a criminal usur- 
pation, for a private citizen to pretend to follow his 
example by assuming regal state and power. And 
so it would be, if a pupil were to take upon him 
the office of a master, and pretend to give instruc- 
tion in the school where he is placed to receive it. 
The way in which a subject should follow the ex- 
ample of a good king, is by conducting himself as 
a good sulject ; and then each of them alike will 
be acting in a manner suitable to his own position. 

Accordingly, there are many parts of our Lord’s 
conduct which would have been unsuitable for the 
apostles to imitate ; and many parts, both of his 
conduct and theirs, that would be unsuitable for 
us. For instance, we read “that he taught as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes;” that 
is, instead of confining himself to the expounding 
of the Mosaic law, and reasoning upon that (which 
was the practice, and the proper office of the 
scribes), he spoke as having a direct commission 
from heaven, saying, ‘‘ Z say unto you” so and so, 
and appealing not to arguments, but to the 
= he wrought as a proof of his coming from 

od. 

And again, you should observe that he does not 
use the language of the prophets, who had been 
accustomed to say, “ Thus saith the Lord,” each 
of them having been charged with certain specific 
messages; but God gave not the Spirit by mea- 
sure unto him. He came not only with autho- 
rity, but with full, unlimited authority; and his 
language was, “ J say unto you.” 

Now, of course, it would be profane as well'as 
absurd for any one of ws to teach as “having au- 
thority ;” that is, as demanding assent and submis- 
sion to what we say, because we say it. 





A SELF-MADE MAN. 


Iw the midst of the winter of the year 1788 was 
born, in the secluded parish of Llandwrog, which 
lies at the base of the Cilgwyn mountain in 
Carnarvonshire, a second child to a poor hard- 
working couple who had recently lost their first. 
They named the new-comer after their first-born, 
and feared, from his puny frame and delicate limbs, 
that he too was destined to an infant grave. But 
the boy grew in strength as the months rolled on, 
and these anxieties were happily dispersed. Owen 
Davies, the father, rented a small holding, which 
he and his wife tilled by the labour of their hands. 
The produce of the land was not sufficient for their 
maintenance, but they had another resource in a 
neighbouring slate-quarry, where Owen wrought 
during every moment of time that he could spare 
from his little farm. At that day there were few 
means of instruction in that remote district, and 
Owen Davies, like most of his neighbours, could 
neither read nor write. Happily, however, his wife, 
who was a woman of strong common sense, had 
learned to read the Welsh language fluently, and 
she had no intention that her little son should 
grow up in ignorance of anything she could teach 





little she did, and prepared the young Griffith for 
the reception of better instruction when it might 
come in his way. 15 wasnot far off. A poor man 
who worked in the slate-quarry set on foot a 
Welsh Sunday-school, and, in spite of opposition, 
persevered in the good work. Here Griffith soon 
learned to read his Bible, and would have made 
further progress, but that his delicate health threw 
him back. When near seven years of age, a 
school for teaching English was opened in the next 
parish. The master took kindly notice of Griffith, 
and invited him to join his class. The offer was 
gladly accepted, and daily did the little fellow, 
determined to get knowledge, trudge on foot for 
two miles over a rugged country, carrying his 
dinner in his pocket, to receive hislessons. Before 
he was nine years old, however, his parents needed 
his assistance on the farm, and he was obliged to 
exchange the school-room for field-work. He 
continued at this labour until he was twelve years 
old, when an English school having opened in his 
own parish, his parents sent him there for a few 
months; but, on account of their poverty and the 
badness of the harvest, were compelled to with- 
draw him, and hire him out to a neighbour in the 
capacity of a farmer’s boy, in which occupation he 
maintained himself. 

At the age of fourteen he went to work in the 
slate-quarries, was bound apprentice, and in a 
short time began to save money from his wages. 
By the time he was seventeen, he found himself in 
a condition to purchase a little more instruction ; 
and, accordingly, placed himself for three months 
in an English day-school at Carnarvon, and at 
this advanced age began for the first time to learn 
the numeration table. He had touched the right 
chord. The study of figures aroused a new faculty 
within him; in three months he mastered the 
elements of arithmetic, and returned to the quarry, 
when his savings were all gone, with the conscious- 
ness of a newly-discovered power within him. All 
his spare moments were now spent in scratching, 
with an iron point, calculations upon the slates 
which he hewed from the rock, and in this way he 
acquired an expertness which was of immense use 
in after years. 

He soon began to feel that the quarry was no 
longer his natural sphere, and, goaded by an eager 
thirst for knowledge, he resolved, at the age of 
nineteen, to start for England to improve himself 
in the language, which he well knew was the only 
medium for him of solid and substantial acquire- 
ments. With this view he sailed from Carnarvon 
in September, 1809, and arrived in London nine 
days after. He had been commissioned to carry a 
small present of pocket-money to a farmer’s nephew 
who was at school in the Hackney-road, and when 
he went to fulfil that mission, happily encountered 
a fellow-countryman in the usher of the school. 
His compatriot advised him to follow his example, 
by seeking a situation as an usher. He acted on 
this counsel, and succeeded in obtaining an 
engagement. His mind seemed to recoil from 
every other study save that of arithmetic, and he 
removed from one situation after another in search 
of a master who could better help him forward in 
this branch of learning. At length he fell in with 
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one Westbrook, in Westminster, a man of con- 
genial tastes, who became a real friend and assisted 
materially in carrying out his views. Westbrook, 
however, could not help him to employment, and, 
this failing, poor Griffith Davies was driven to 
seek for work in a menial capacity, as porter or 
messenger, but for a long time without success. 
But returning one evening heart-broken to his 
lodgings, he found there a letter from a school- 
master in Sadler’s Wells, appointing a meeting, 
which resulted next day in his engagement as 
arithmetical tutor, with a salary of twenty pounds 
a year, besides board and residence. It was in the 
beginning of 1810 that he entered on his duties, 
and he made such good use of his opportunity that 
before the summer of 1811, he had attained a 
competent knowledge of English grammar, and 
made such proficiency in mathematics as to be able 
to calculate the times of eclipses and illustrate 
their mode of occurrence. 

On leaving Sadler’s Wells in 1811, Davies 
opened a small school on his own account in James 
Street, Old Street, turning his spare hours to 
profit by giving private lessons. At the same 
time he joined the Mathematical Society, and, 
according to his own report, derived incalculable 
benefit from the society of its more intellectual 
members. In 1812 he ventured to hire a respect- 
able house in Lizard Street, St. Luke’s, whither 
most of his scholars followed him, and in Novem- 
ber he married, presuming upon his improving 
prospects. These, unhappily, proved fallacious for a 
while, and that winter saw him struggling with 
difficulties. To eke out his resources, he read 
Welsh proofs for a printer; and at this period he 
commenced writing his ‘ Key to Bonnycastle’s 
Trigonometry.” It was while he was writing this 
work that his first child was born. The work, 
which was a key to the first edition of Bonny- 
castle’s book, was hardly completed when a‘second 
edition made its appearance, so different from the 
first that poor Davies had to re-write almost the 
entire manuscript to make it of any use; and so 
poor was he, that he could not raise the money to 
buy the new edition, but had to paré with a num- 
ber of volumes he could ill spare to a bookseller in 
exchange for it. All difficulties were, however, at 
length surmounted, and his work passed through 
the press in the summer of 1814. 

His appearance as an author had the effect of 
bringing him before the public and establishing 
his character as a mathematician. Students of a 
wealthy class now sought him out, and among his 
private pupils came a gentleman connected with an 
assurance office, who had been recommended by 
the president of the Mathematical Society to Mr. 
Davies as a person likely to give him instruction 
in the theory of life assurance. Davies had no 
knowledge of the subject; but, setting his pupil 
to master the preliminary studies, he procured the 
necessary books for himself, and, concentrating the 
whole force of his mind on the business, was soon 
in a condition to afford all the assistance required. 
The pupil was so well satisfied, that he introduced 
others, and they again acted in like manner. 
Among those who studied under Mr. Davies was 
the unfortunate sir John Franklin, who, after long 
service at sea, came to study the higher branches 
of navigation, and whom he was accustomed to 








speak of as the most unassuming and gentlemanly 
man that he had ever met with. 

Griffith Davies, the quarry boy, had now got 
the world under his feet, and had won, by the sim- 
plicity and sterling value of his character, the re- 
spect and esteem of a discriminating, if not a large, 
circle of friends. In 1815 he removed to Bartho- 
lomew Square, and in the following year to Cannon 
Street, where he opened a select school, chiefly for 
mathematics—having at the same time an honour- 
able connection with the scholars of the Merchant 
Tailors’ school. He now began to impart the 
principles of life assurance to gentlemen seeking 
appointments as actuaries to life offices. Being 
familiar with the whole science of the business, 
he was encouraged to apply for a similar ap- 
pointment himself; and, on application, was readily 
furnished, without examination, with a eertificate 
of qualification by the late Mr. Morgan of the 
‘* Equitable.” 

At the close of 1819, Mr. Davies submitted to 
the Society of Arts a sun-dial of peculiar construc- 
tion, engraved on slate by himself. A full descrip- 
tion of this dial, whose face is the index of more 
astronomical facts than we can find space for in 
this brief sketch, will be found in the “ Transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts” for the year 1820, in 
the summer of which, Mr. Davies received from 
the hands of the duke of Sussex the large silver 
medal of that society. 

In 1821 he was invited to attend the meetings 
of the projectors of the Guardian Assurance 
Company, to give his advice and assistance, and 
to discuss and decide upon the nature of its con- 
stitution. He was further engaged to construct 
the requisite tables; and when the company was 
established, was appointed their consulting ac- 
tuary. About the same period he became actuary 
to a company established by sir George Stevens 
for the purchase of reversionary property, for 
whom also he prepared an elaborate set of tables. 
In the first report which he made to that com- 
pany, he anticipated Dr. Farr in his discovery of 
the gradual diminution of mortality in this country 
—the recognition of which has, during the life of 
the present generation, so much tended to cheapen 
and popularise the practice of life assurance. 

The Guardian Society met with unprecedented 
success, and, as a consequence, Mr. Davies was 
appointed permanent actuary-—a post which he 
honourably filled for more than thirty years. 
In 1825-6 he published a small work on Life Con- 
tingencies. His reputation was now firmly esta- 
blished, both at home and abroad, as well in 
America as on the continent. In 1829 he was em- 
ployed by the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to investigate the state 
of the Bombay Military Fund, and from that year 
up to 1851 he had constantly under his hands 
some portion or other of the fiscal affairs of India; 
besides being from time to time engaged for the 
Bank of England. In 1831 he was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society—an honour which he had 
rightfully earned by solid contributions to the 
cause of practical science. 

Through the whole of his life, Griffith Davies 
steadily pursued one object. He sought eminence 
in one direction, and he never turned aside from 
that path save for the sake of some acquisition that 
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might prove accessory to his ultimate aim. He 
was not a man of extensive learning; looking at 
his antecedents, it was indeed impossible that he 
should have been; but he mastered the English 
language thoroughly, and expressed his thoughts 
in it with correctness, vigour, and terseness ; and 
when we remember that he had nearly arrived at 
manhood before he knew anything but his native 
Welsh, we can but regard this as a notable tri- 
umph. He hated verbosity in language, and, 
whether he spoke or wrote, came to the point by 
the briefest route. His arithmetical formule were 
invariably as short and simple as they could be 
made, consistently with perfect clearness and 
utility. 

Mr. Davies was from his youth deeply impressed 
with religious feelings, and these impressions, so 
far from being effaced by the whirl and excitement 
of London, became more lasting and profound 
amid the toils and disappointments, and final suc- 
cess, of his metropolitan career. His religious 
duties were never postponed to the calls of busi- 
ness, however urgent, and he held all the advan- 
tages of this life as nothing to the claims of that 
which is to come. For many years he was an 
honoured member and a warm supporter of the 
Welsh chapel, in Jewin-street, Cripplegate, where 
the service is performed in the Welsh language, 
the doctrines held being very similar to those of 
the Established Church. For the last few years of 
his life he withdrew from the social circles of his 
friends, rarely leaving home, and then only to 
attend his office or his place of worship. The Bible 
had now become his almost exclusive study. We 
may add, that he was the benefactor of his fami- 
ly—that he ‘supported them for many years, 
particularly his father, who lived to the age of 
ninety-three, and to within a year of his own 
death. 

Mr. Davies was married twice. His first wife 
was an Englishwoman, who shared and alleviated 
his poverty, and lived to rejoice in his prosperity, 
dying in 1836, after having born him three daugh- 
ters, of whom the youngest only survived. His 
second wife, whom he married in 1841, was a 
widow lady, a native of Wales, by whom he had 
one son yet living, and bearing his father’s name. 

The memorable winter of 1847, which brought 
death, in the guise of influenza, to so many Lon- 
don homes, laid Mr. Davies on a sick bed. The 
endemic, which fastened on his lungs, left a perma- 
nent disorder behind it, from which he suffered for 
the remainder of his days. In February, 1853, 
a severe attack confined him for several weeks, 
though he rallied again. It was in the evening of 
the 5th of December, 1854, after a conversation of 
several hours, which had excited him, that he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke, under which he 
gradually sank, and died on the 25th of the follow- 
ing March. 

We have set down the above outline of the life 
of this good man, from the memoir written by his 
nephew, without encumbering the narrative with 
any reflections of our own, because we .are of 
epinion that the tale thus briefly told carries a 
simple grandeur with it, more likely to impress the 
reader than any remarks in which we might in- 
dulge. 

But we may profit, and our young friends espe- 





cially may profit, by a retrospective glance at the 
career of this modestartificer of hisownfortune. The 
whole history teems with examples of true nobility 
and genuine heroism, ina homely garb. First, there 
is poor Owen Davies digging and hewing at extra 
hours to raise the price of a little schooling for his 
boy—then there is the poor quarry-man fighting 
for his Sunday-school, and triumphing in spite of 
his adversaries—then there is the boy himself 
trudging the weary roads, with a crust in his 
pocket, in search of food for his mind—now cast 
out of the school-room by poverty to pull the 
frozen turnips from the clods, of a starlight win- 
ter’s morning—now toiling in the quarry to save 
the cost of instruction, until he is almost grown to 
man’s estate—now feasting for three short months 
at wisdom’s table in Carnarvon, and returning 
again to the quarry to nurse his acquired knowledge 
for a wider field of action. Then there is that 
after-struggle in London, whose bitterness no man 
knows, which is an ordeal fiercer than fire to the 
sensitive heart of genius—and then there is the 








gradual, growing, but sure and certain, triumph of || 


manly endeavour, marked with the esteem of the | 


wise and good, and the substantial fruits of success 
—and poor old Owen living to witness and rejoice 
in and participate in all. And, more than all this, 
there is the crowning halo of a religious life, shed- 
ding upon this true history a glory and a grace of 
which, alas! we often find no trace in the annals of 
the great ones of the earth. Let no young man 
say, after reading of Griffith Davies, the Welsh 
boy, that he is debarred by circumstances from 
making the best of both worlds. 





SILCHESTER, THE ANCIENT CALEVA. 


Tuk wild pear whispers, and the ivy crawl, 
Along the circuit of thine ancient walls, 
Lone city of the dead! and near this mound, 
The buried coins of mighty men are found, 
Silent remains of Cisars and of kings, 
Soldiers of whose renown the world yet rings, 
In its sad story! These have had their day 
Of glory, and have passed, like sounds, away ! 


And such their fame! While we the spot behold, 
And muse upon the tale that time has told, 

We ask, where are they ?—they whose clarion brayed, 
Whose chariot glided, and whose war-horse neighed ; 
Whose cohorts hastened o’er the echoing way, 

Whose eagles glittered to the orient ray ! 


Ask of this fragment, reared by Roman hands, 

That, now, a lone and broken column stands ! 

Ask of that road—whose track alone remains— 

That swept, of old, o’er mountains, downs, and plains; 
And still along the silent champagne leads ; 

Where are its noise of cars and tramp of steeds ? 

Ask of the dead, and silence will reply, 

Go, seek them in the grave of mortal vanity ! 


Lone city of the dead! thy pride is past, 
hy temples sunk as at the whirlwind’s blast! 
Silent, all silent, where the mingled cries 
Of gathered myriads rent the purple skies! 
Here—where the summer breezes waved the wood— 
The stern and silent gladiator stood, 
And listened to the shouts that hailed his gushing Llood. 
And on this wooded mount that oft, of yore, 
Hath echoed to the Lybian lion’s roar, 
The ear scarce catches, from the shady glen, 
The small pipe of the solitary wren. 

BOWLTS. 
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